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CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES IN THE PRIESTLY ELE- 
MENT IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 



By William R. Harper, 
The University of Chicago. 



ill. 



THE HISTORY OF WORSHIP IN THE MIDDLE OLD TESTAMENT 
PERIOD. 



2 Kings 22 : 8 
13:3- 



24; 9:7; 



Amos 5 
Hos. 8 : s. 6, 14 

14:1-4; 
Hie. 6:6-8; 
Isa. 1 : 12-17 

6:1-5: etc 



2 Kings 25: 8-21. 



§ 21. The Middle Old Testament Period (see§ 14 (2)) 
had for its most striking event the discovery and publi- 
cation of the book of the law, known in these later times 
as Deuteronomy. It is impossible here, as in the history 
of any period, to draw sharp lines of separation. 

(1) Just when this middle period began cannot be 
fixed definitely. But this much is clear, that the work of 
the prophets (cf. § 18) in the years preceding 621 B. C. 
(a) pointed out the evils which had crept into the wor- 
ship of the people; (6) presented such conceptions of 
God's justice, love, holiness, and unity as would furnish 
a basis for higher and more spiritual forms of worship 
than those which were already in existence ; and this (c) 
prepared the way for something which, up to this time, 
the people could not appreciate. 

(2) Just when this middle period ended is likewise 
indefinite, but it is evident that after and out of this 
period there came a still higher form of worship, des- 
tined in God's providence (a) to endure through a period 
of great political and religious upheaval, and (i) to 
serve as the basis for a worship still higher in its ideals 
and in its spiritual character. 

§ 22. Three Distinct Stages May be Traced in the his- 
tory of the middle or Deuteronomic period. These may 
be classified as : 

(1) The pre-exilic stage, which ended with the removal 
of the people from their land and with the destruction 
of the temple around which the whole system of worship 
centered. 
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PRIESTLY ELEMENT IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 20; 

(2) The exilic stage, during which the people were in 
Babylon, away from all the familiar scenes of worship 
and under the influence of an entirely new religious 
environment. 

(3) The post-exilic stage, beginning with the return Ezra, chap. 1 ; 

7 ■ 1-10. 

from exile, including the building of the second temple, 
and ending approximately with the visit of Ezra to 
Jerusalem. 

§ 23. The Deliverance of Jerusalem in HezeMah's Day 
(701 B. C.) had exerted a marked influence on worship. 
To Hezekiah is ascribed an important work as reformer, 
in that he (1) removed the high places, (2) broke the pillars, * Kings «8:?; 
(3) cut down the Asherim, (4) broke in pieces the brazen 
serpent which Moses had made, which, in his day, was wor- 
shiped as a representation of God in Jerusalem. In so far Amos 7: 9; 
as these things were accomplished, Hezekiah was acting isa. 30:33; 31:7. 
in accordance with the commands of the prophets (see 
§ 18). But it seems that the work was not as thorough- 
going as it might have been, since in Josiah's times, 
seventy or eighty years later, the high places erected by a Kings 23: 13. 
Solomon near Jerusalem were still in existence. Heze- 
kiah's reformation, however transient, was closely con- 
nected with the deliverance of Jerusalem from Sennach- 
erib and the Assyrian army in 701 B. C. This invasion 
had two results : (1) The outlying villages with their high 3Kmgsi8:i3; 
places were destroyed and dishonored, and the country 
people came to see that the worship as practiced in the 
high places was of no avail in times of great distress. (2) » Kings 19:30-37 
Jerusalem, the temple, and the God whose worship was 
conducted in the temple (a worship beyond question 
comparatively pure) were delivered, and thereby greatly 
honored, for the whole nation had therein a positive expe- 
rience of Jehovah's power. This paved the way for the Deut. 13:4-19. 
exaltation of the temple-worship and the destruction of 
the worship in the high places, changes which together 
form the great characteristic of the middle period. 

See W. R. Smith, The Prophets of Israel (second edition), pp. 
353-64; Cornill, The Prophets of Israel, pp. 67 f.; Driver, 
Isaiah, His Life and Times, pp. 66-83 ; the article " Hezekiah " in 
Hastings' Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. II, p. 377 ; and the corre- 
sponding article (§ 1) in Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. II. 
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§ 24. Manasseh's Reign Brought a Great Reaction. — 

This came about because (i) the prophetic party (that is, 
the party of reformers) pushed forward more rapidly 
than the people could follow, e. g., (a) in destroying the 
objects and places of worship held in veneration by the 
people for many centuries, and {/>) in holding up con- 
ceptions of God and life which the people were still too 
ignorant and debased to appreciate ; (2) the people were 
disappointed in the hope, raised by the prophets, that 
with Jerusalem's deliverance Assyria would perish, when, 
as a matter of fact, Assyria still remained powerful, sub- 
duing Egypt and taking tribute from Judah ; (3) the 
people believed that this failure of their desires and the 
consequent adversity had their origin in the proposed 
reforms of the prophets, and that these very reforms 
(e. g., the breaking down of the high places) were dis- 
pleasing to Jehovah. 

The reaction exhibited itself in (i) the murder of the 
prophets and their partisans ; (2) setting up again the idols, 
and the Asherim ; (3) giving permission to enchanters 
and augurs and witches and wizards to practice their 
arts; (4) encouraging human sacrifice; (5) introducing 
the worship of other gods even in the temple itself, e.g., 
the host of heaven, the chariots of the sun being placed 
within the temple. 

§ 25. The Discovery of the Deuteronomic Law followed 
a generation or so of prophetic silence. This silence 
was occasioned by persecution, and had for its result 
the production of a work which, in itself, summed up 
prophecy and furnished the text-book of worship for a 
long time to come. While the mouth of the prophet 
was closed, his pen worked. In this work the lessons 
of Manasseh's reaction were taken into account ; for the 
new order of worship, while revolutionary in some 
aspects, was, after all, an evolution from that which pre- 
ceded it. The new cult went as far as possible in retain- 
ing old usages and old ceremonies, thus avoiding the 
difficulties occurring in connection with the earlier 
attempts at reformation. Many other things were 
learned anew from the experience of the reaction, e.g., 
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the demoralizing influence of the high places, the neces- Deut. 13:2-4- 
sity of purging and purifying the ritual. These were 
incorporated in the written document. 

See Cheyne, Jeremiah, His Life and Times, pp. 62-4; Cornill, 
The Prophets of Israel, pp. 80-82; Driver, A Critical and Exegetical 
Commentary on Deuteronomy, pp. xlix-lxii. 

No opportunity, however, presented itself under 
Manasseh or Amon for the promulgation of this book. 
It was put away in the temple. In Josiah's reign, (1) 
when the hearts of the people are being turned to 
Jehovah by the terror aroused in connection with the 
Scythian invasion; (2) when Jeremiah and Zephaniah jer. 1:1,2; 
are preaching with all the vigor of the older prophets; ep -I1 ' 
(3) when Josiah, a young man, is turning his face in the a Kings 22:1, a. 
direction of the true God; (4) when the temple is being 2 Kings 22 : 3-8. 
cleansed and repaired, in order that Jehovah may be 
thereby honored — then this book, the book of Deuter- 
onomy, is discovered, brought to the king, read to him, 
and read again to the people. The immediate circum- 
stances of this discovery are described in some detail ; e. g. : 
(1) The book was found by Hilkiah, the high-priest, and 2 Kings 22: 8-10. 
given by him to Shaphan, the scribe, who read it, took it 
to King Josiah, and read it to him. (2) The king was 2 Kings 22:11-14. 
greatly grieved as he listened and realized how far short 
of the demands of this book the religious life of Israel 
fell. He thereupon sent a delegation of leading men to 
Huldah, a prophetess, to inquire Jehovah's will concern- 
ing the book. (3) She declared that the judgments con- 2 Kings 22:15-20. 
tained in the book would fall upon Israel because of 
their desertion of Jehovah and their worship of other 
gods, but that Josiah should reign in peace because of 
his faithfulness to Jehovah. (4) Upon hearing this, 2Kings23:i-3. 
Josiah called a great meeting of all the people, read the 
newly found book to them, and caused them to join him 
in a covenant with Jehovah to conform to Jehovah's 
requirements as laid down therein. Thereupon the work 
of reform was begun throughout the land. 

§ 26. The Results of the Finding of Deuteronomy are 
very fully given us in the sacred narrative. These results 
constituted what is called Josiah's reformation, and 
included : 
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13,15,19- 

2 Kings 23 : 6, 14. 
2 Kings 23 : 24. 
2 Kings 23: 11. 

2 Kings 23 : 5, 8, 9, 
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2 Kings 23 : 10. 
2 Kings 23 : 21-23. 
2 Kings 23 : 24. 
2 Kings 23 : 7. 



(1) The destruction of the high places and altars 
throughout the land. 

(2) The breaking down of the pillars and Asherim. 

(3) The removal of the teraphim and other idols. 

(4) The destruction of the horses and chariots of the 
sun. 

(5) The deposition and destruction of idolatrous 
priests and of the priests of the high places. 

(6) The abolition of human sacrifice. 

(7) The observance of the Feast of the Passover. 
(H) The prohibition of sorcerers and wizards. 
(9) The purification of worship involved in doing 

away with the Sodomites. 

Two things may be said : (a) There is nothing essen- 
tial commanded in Deuteronomy which Josiah did not 
try to do ; {/>) every single act of the reformation will be 
found commanded in Deuteronomy. 

§ 27. The Teaching of Deuteronomy on the more 
important points of worship may be briefly summarized 
as follows : ' 

(1) Object of worship. — Jehovah only is to be wor- 
shiped; all idols and other objects of worship must be 
destroyed. 

(2) Place of worship. — Worship is permitted only at 
one central sanctuary, viz., the temple at Jerusalem. All 
local shrines are to be destroyed. 

(3) Priests. — These now become a distinct class, the 
tribe of Levi being set apart to perform the priestly 
function. There are, of course, more Levites than 
are needed for priests ; these are to be teachers and 
judges. The duties of the Levites at the local sanctua- 
ries being abolished, many of them are naturally without 
means of support, and special provision has to be made 
for them in the law. 

(4) Sacrifice. — The continuance of sacrifice is taken 
for granted, but every sacrifice is to be offered at the 
central sanctuary. All firstlings are, as before, especially 
designated as sacrifices to Jehovah. 

1 The examination of this book as a code of laws will be taken up later in this 
course of study. 



Deut. 6:4; 10:20 
13:6-11; 17:2-5 
16:21 1.;7:5,25 



Deut. 12:2-7, 
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Deut. 10: 8.9. 
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Deut. 12 : 13 f. 
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(5) Days and seasons. — Set times of worship are 
appointed to be observed: (a) The sabbath is preserved Deut. 5:12-15. 
unchanged, (b) The sabbatical year becomes established, Deut 15: 1-18. 
and is extended to the cancellation of all debts owed by 
Hebrews to their fellow-countrymen and to the release 

of all Hebrew slaves. There was an unsuccessful attempt jer. 34:1-20. 

to enforce this provision with reference to slaves in the 

reign of Zedekiah. (c) Three annual feasts are fixed, as Deut. 16 : 1-15. 

before, in connection with the agricultural seasons ; but, 

like all other acts of worship, they are to be celebrated at 

Jerusalem. New elements appear in the fixing of the 

duration of the Feast of Tabernacles at seven days, and 

of Pentecost at one day, and in the connection of the 

Passover with the exodus from Egypt. No reference is 

made to feasts of the moon. 

(6) Other acts of worship. — (a) A list of clean and Deut. 14: 3-21. 
unclean animals is given, and this classification probably 

had a religious basis; (b) faithfulness in the performance Deut. 23 : 21-23. 

of vows is enjoined ; (c) a triennial tithe is imposed which is Deut. 14: 28 f. £ 

to be given to the Levite, the widow, and the poor; (d) Deut'18: 10-12 • 
perverted acts of worship, such as human sacrifice, sorcery, 23: iyt - ; I4: ' 1- 

etc., are prohibited; (e) prayers of Moses are recorded. Deut. 9: 20, 26-29. 

See Cheyne, Jeremiah, His Life and Times, pp. 64-7 ; Driver, 
A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Deuteronomy, pp. xix- 
xxxiv; article "Deuteronomy" (§§27-32) in Encyclopedia Biblica, 
Vol. I ; and corresponding article (§ iv) in Hastings' Dictionary of 
the Bible, Vol. I. 

§ 28. The Full Significance of the Deuteronomic Prin- 
ciples, the Spirit with which These are Presented, and the 
Great Changes Wrought by Their Adoption are difficult to 
appreciate. Some of these points may be noted : 

(1) The fundamental idea is that there is but one god Deut. 6:4; 4: 28; 
worthy to be called God ; other gods are wood and stone. IO ' 17 ' 

(2) With such a God dealing directly with the nation, Deut. 4:32-36; 
Israel's life must be high and holy; for otherwise it will x0 I9 ' 
be unworthy. 

(3) There shall be only one place of worship, and Deut. 12:2-7. 
that the temple in Jerusalem; in this way the licentious 
nature-worship can be done away with. 

(4) The conduct of worship must be guarded, and Deut. 10:8. 
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consequently it is placed under the control of a special 
tribe, the Levites. 

(5) The method of presentation is a wonderful one, 

Deut. 4:1-13; being twofold, prophetic and priestly; viz., (a) exhorta- 
. 1-35, , . tj ons f tjj C mos t "sweetly impressive" character, full of 

Deut. 5:6-31. spiritual strength ; {V) laws, many of them dating from 

Deut., chaps. the earliest times, others from a later period ; some of 
them apparently arbitrary in their tone, others full of 
the reasons which should lead to their observance. 

Deut. 7:7-10; (6) The spirit throughout is the spirit of love, and is 

akin to that exhibited in the book of Hosea. " The 
primal love of Jehovah to Israel fills the foreground of 
each writer's discourse, and all human relationships within 

Deut. 6:17-19; the Israelitish community are rooted in this." 2 But this 

Deut. 10 : 18. J 

love is no sentimental love; Israel's God is a God of 
justice as well as of love. 

Deut. 14 : M-27. (7) The restriction of worship to one place is 

" tantamount to a suppression of religion in the whole 
country outside of Jerusalem." 3 How can the country 

Deut. 19: i-i3- people now consult Jehovah? The neighboring altar 
to which the fugitive might flee and be safe is done away 
with, and distant cities of refuge are only a partial sub- 
stitute ; while the function of the altar as a place to 
which the people might come and receive judgment is 

Deut. 16: 18; given to the gates of the cities and to the temple at Jeru- 
salem. Israel in the country must now live without God, 
with whom before he had lived so closely. 

(8) The feasts are beginning to be denaturalized ; that 
is, they are losing their agricultural significance, and are 
to be more and more closely associated with historical 
events — the Feast of Unleavened Bread, with the flight 
from Egypt ; the Feast of Weeks, with the giving of the law 
on Sinai ; the Feast of Tabernacles, with the journey in 
the desert. Religion is a matter of fixed days and sea- 
sons, rather than an everyday affair. 

See article " Feasts " (§§ 9, 10) in Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. II ; 
Wellhausen, Prolegomena to the History of Israel, pp. 91 f.; Cor- 
NILL, The Prophets of Israel, p. 86. 

' Cheyne, Jeremiah, His Life and Times, p. 66. 
3CORNILL, The Prophets of Israel, p. 85. 
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(9) The setting apart of priests, and the placing of 
all worship in their hands, thus compelling the people 
to make use of them, while beforetime the use of a priest 
was voluntary, draws the line sharply between laity and 

clergy. The priest changes his function; for he is now Deut. 18:3; 31:5; 
preeminently a sacrificer, while before he consulted the Deut. 17:9, »; 

30 : 2-4 \ 24 : 8. 

oracle and announced the divine will. 

(10) The significance of the sacrifice is greatly Deut. 14:24!.; 
changed. Sacrifice being lawful only at the one central l6:l6- 
sanctuary, it was offered for the most part only in con- 
nection with the three great yearly festivals when all 
Israelites were required to be at Jerusalem. The popular, 

joyous aspect of it as a banquet and as an offering of 
joy and thanksgiving, made frequently and in connection 
with any suitable occasion, now begins to disappear, and 
a more and more solemn and expiatory character is given 
to all sacrifice. 

(11) What is it henceforth to be religious ? To do Deut. 4:40; 6:1- 
the thing laid down in a book. The day that saw Deut- §' : ?%' S ii? :li; 
eronomy accepted, its ritual of worship adopted, and its 30:l0- 
teaching concerning priest and sacrifice recognized — that 

day saw the beginning of the death of prophecy. It was, 
of course, the prophets' own work; but they had estab- 
lished the agency by which, later, they themselves would 
be strangled ; because from this time forward the voice 
of the prophet is unnecessary. 

See Cornill, The Prophets of Israel, p. 89. 

(12) The adoption of Deuteronomy signified the 
separation of church and state. This was necessary, for 
the state is soon to die — within thirty-five years. This 
separation made it possible for the church to live, after 
the death of the state. 

See Cornill, The Prophets of Israel, p. 88. 

(13) The act of Josiah and his people in accepting 
Deuteronomy was the first step toward the canonization 
of Holy Scripture — the first step in a long line of similar 
events which have given us the Bible with our modern 
conceptions of inspiration. 

(14) In a word, worship, whether viewed narrowly or 
broadly, is henceforth almost 'a new thing. The Israelitish 
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religion seems to have been revolutionized. Of course, 
a closer study shows that all this was evolution, not 
revolution ; the prophets had prepared the way; the 
prophets and priests worked together. A priest found 
the book and gave it to the king, and the priests 
received through this book privileges they had never 
before enjoyed. 

§ 29. A Second Reaction follows after thirteen years 
of successful work on the part of Jeremiah and Josiah. 

jer. n:i-6, 18-23. (1) Jeremiah at the beginning of the reformation had 
preached the contents of this book throughout the vil- 
lages of Judah, sometimes incurring the opposition and 
persecution of his friends. 

(2) The times that followed for thirteen years were 
quiet and prosperous ; the king and the people lived 
before God and received his blessing. 

cf. Prov., chaps. (3) Perhaps during this time the work of the sages 

Jer. 18:18. began to flourish. 

2 Kings 23: 29; (4) Assyria was losing ground; Necho of Egypt 

(608 B. C.) began to encroach upon the Assyrian terri- 
tory. Josiah met him at the battle of Megiddo and was 
slain. The reformation failed. The people believed 
the king's death was a divine punishment for changing 

2Kines23:36f.; the forms of worship in their religion. The opposing 
party gained control, and then followed the series of 
events which resulted, in a few years, in the downfall of 
the kingdom. 

§ 30. The Significance of the Babylonian Exile in its 
Relationship to Worship cannot easily be overestimated. 
Its effect upon some of the principal ideas and institu- 
tions may be noted here : 

2 Kings 25: 13-17. (1) Object of worship. — The removal to Babylonia 
involved the leaving behind of all idolatrous objects of 
worship, or their confiscation or destruction by the con- 

Ezek. 6:11-14; queror. The leaders of Israel's religious life looked 

upon idolatry as one of the chief causes of the exile. 

The removal from the land with which Jehovah had 

always been associated to a land which was the dominion 

a. 40:12-31; of another god also involved an acknowledgment of the 

44:9-20145:5-7; 

46:5-7. power of this foreign god, or else the maintenance of a 
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belief in Jehovah's supremacy and universality. That 
this higher conception of Jehovah prevailed is clear from 
the fact that we hear nothing of idolatry after the return 
from the exile, and from the teachings of Isa., chaps. 40- 
66. 

(2) Place of worship. — The temple being destroyed, 
and all the familiar scenes of worship being left behind, 
together with all material and external reminders of 
Jehovah's presence, the worshipers were necessarily led isa. 45:18-22; 
to a more spiritual conception of God. Moreover, isa. 51:12, 13. 
absence from the temple developed an ability to do with- 
out the temple services which was in part responsible for 

the origin of the synagogues. 

(3) The occupation of the priests was gone, in so far Ezek., chaps. 40- 
as it was dependent upon the temple. The book of 4 ' 
Ezekiel furnishes an illustration of one phase of priestly 

activity during these days. The thought of Israel as a isa. 61:6. 
nation of priests appears. 

(4) Sacrifice could no longer be offered, but it did not isa. 43 : 22-24 ; 
lose any of its importance in the thought of the people. 

(5) Times and seasons. — (a) The sabbath, being an isa. 56:2, 4, 6; 
institution which was independent of the temple, could still 

be kept, and it received much emphasis during and after 
this period. Sabbaths were also observed by the Baby- 
lonians, (b) Feasts, which had always been occasions of 
joy, could no longer be observed legally, and emphasis 
was laid on (c) fasts, which were of an exactly opposite isa. 58:3-5- 
character and were not dependent upon the temple. 

(6) Other acts of worship. — (a) In the absence of all 
the regular public means of worship, those who wor- 
shiped "in spirit and in truth" naturally had frequent 

recourse to prayer. The future temple is thought of as isa. 63 : 15— 64 : 12 ; 

a house of prayer, (b) The recognition of the captivity i s a. 52:1,11. 

as a punishment for sin led to an exalted conception of 

Jehovah's holiness and to the laying of great emphasis 

upon ceremonial cleanness. (c)\i is probable, however, isa. 65:1-7, n; 

that many became apostates from the Jehovah-worship 

and took up the worship of their conquerors. 

(7) The influence of the Babylonian worship on Israel's Cf. Ezek. 10: 9-22. 
ritual is evident in succeeding ritualistic legislation, as 
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also in some of Ezekiel's imagery. Jehovah through the 
exile again brought Israel into contact with a great 
religion, as he had already done in the case of Baalism. 
Just as Israel had learned some truths through Baalism, 
and to some extent had enriched the cultus of Jehovah 
thereby, so was she to do through the agency of Baby- 
lon's worship. 

§31. The Priest-Prophet of the Captivity, Ezekiel, 
occupied an important place in the further development 
of the ritual of worship. His place may only be 
touched upon here. With prophetic idealism, legalistic 
though he was, his vision pictured a future temple, a 
future service, and a future priesthood, as follows : 

(a) The temple. — While the temple of Solomon had 
been virtually a part of the royal palace, the new temple 
is to be wholly separate from the royal dwellings and 
from all other ordinary habitations ; for it is the earthly 

Bzek. 45:1-8. habitation of the most holy God, who had abandoned 
the former city and temple because of their profanation by 
sin and uncleanness. To prevent any such profanation 
of Jehovah in future 

Bzek. 48:7-23. the sacred "oblation," the domain of the priests, Levites, 
prince, and city, is placed in the center of the restored tribes, 
Judah on one side of it and Benjamin on the other. In the 
midst of this oblation is the portion of the priests, that of the 
Levites lying on one side, and that of the city on the other. 
In the middle of the priests' portion stands the temple. This 
is a great complex of buildings, around which on all sides lies 
a free space or suburbs. Then comes a great wall surround- 
ing the whole buildings, forming a square of five hundred 
cubits. Within this wall is an outer court, and within this 

an inner court In this inner court stands the altar, 

and to the back of it the temple house. The house has also 
a graduated series of compartments increasing in sanctity 
inwards — an outer apartment or porch, an inner or holy 
place, and an innermost, where the presence of Jehovah 
abides. 4 

Bzek. 44:4-16. (S) The priests.— The sons of Zadok only are to be 

priests ; all other Levites are to be subordinate ministers, 
performing the more menial tasks of the sanctuary. 

4 Davidson, The Book of Ezekiel, p. 290. 
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Foreigners are not to be permitted to enter the temple, 
as heretofore, to perform any tasks. The distinction 
between clergy and laity is clearly marked ; none of the 
latter — not even the prince — may enter the inner court 
of the temple. The sanctity of the priests as the ones Bzek. 44:17-28. 
ministering in the presence of Jehovah is strongly empha- 
sized and guarded in many ways, such as the requirement 
that they wear special garments while discharging their 
sacred functions. They live upon their share of the sac- Ezek. 44:29,30. 
rifices of the people. 

(c) Sacrifice occupies an important place in the ritual. 

The various kinds mentioned are : (1) the sin-offering, Ezek. 43:18-26; 

42 : 13 ; 44 : 27. 

which is much emphasized; (2) burnt-offerings, which Ezek. 43:27; 

are numerous; (3) the trespass-offering, which was a Ezek. 42:13. 

variety of the sin-offering; (4) the meal-offering; (5) the Ezek. 46:13-15. 

peace-offering; (6) the continual burnt-offering made every Ezek. 46: 19-24. 
morning. Special places are provided for the cooking 
of the offerings that are to be eaten by priests and people. 

(d) Times and seasons. — The old times are all to be Ezek. 44 : 34. 
observed, viz., the sabbath, the new moons, and the three Ezek. 45 117— 
feasts, the Passover receiving special notice. * 

§32. The Priestly Character of the Prophetic Work of 
These Times appears most strongly. This means that the 
priest-work is gaining ground, while the prophetic work 
is losing ground. But, it will be noted, (a) a new situa- 
tion is coming in which the priest-work will be more 
greatly needed ; and (b) the priest-work has taken into 
itself all that had been contributed by the prophets. It 
is true, therefore, that not the priest-work pure and 
simple, but the priest-work as strengthened by, and as 
containing, the truth proclaimed through prophets, is 
the power that now holds the forefront. 

This priestly element is seen — 

(1) In the priestly birth and character of the prophet Jer. 1:1. 
Jeremiah, whose home was at Anathoth, one of the 
headquarters of the priests. 

(2) In the priestly character of a large portion of the Deut., chaps. 12- 
book of Deuteronomy. 

(3) In the position now occupied by the priests as Deut. 18:5; </. 
compared with their former position. Judg. 17:7-13. 
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E 40^48 : 3 ' chaps ' (4) In the priestly character and service of Ezekiel. 

Ezra 2: 64 f. §33- The Return of 49,897 People from the Baby- 

lonian Exile introduced an entirely new situation. It 
was one, however, in which for eighty years (538-458 
B. C.) the book of Deuteronomy and its regulations were 
supreme. It was a time of discouragement ; the high 
hopes of the returning exiles were dashed to the ground 
in the presence of desolated homes, wasted lands, fail- 

cf. Hag. 2 : 15-19. ure of crops, loss of political independence, and the 
destruction of Jerusalem. The struggle against these 
adverse conditions seems to have absorbed most of their 
energies during the first years after the return, the re- 
quirements of worship being largely neglected. We 
may note the attitude toward some of the principal 
institutions. 

iag a 2'i8'- ( a ) ^ e tem pl e - — Partly because of opposition on the 

Ezra 6: 15. p art f cer t a in enemies, but chiefly on account of dis- 

couragement and indifference, the foundation of the 
temple was not laid until December, 520 B. C, eighteen 
years after the return, and the work was not finished 

Ezra 3 -12 until 5 16 B. C. Because of the poverty of the people, 

this new temple fell far short of the splendor of the old. 

Ezra 5:1, 2. The religious leaders were convinced that prosperity and 

glory could come to Israel only if the temple were first 

Hag. 1:9, io. restored. This shows how large a place it had come to 
occupy in religious thought and practice. 

(b) The priest was gaining more and more importance 

Ezra 2 136-39. in the life and worship of the people. Of the returning 
exiles we are told that 4,289, i. e., about one-tenth of 
the entire number, were priests, besides other temple 

Ezra6:r8, 20. servants. There seems to have been developing the dis- 
tinction between priests and Levites which was to become 

Ezra8:2o; 10:5; fixed later. That the distinction was not yet clearly 

Mai. 3:3. J J 

made is evident from the fact that the two titles appear 

to be synonymous in some passages, just as they are in 
zech. 3:1-9; Deuteronomy. One priest had already achieved promi- 

Hag. 1:1/12; nence as the leader of his brethren, and he appears side 

by side with the prince in all important concerns, and is 
Mai.2:5-9; 3:3. superior to him in religious affairs. A high standard is 

set up for the priests by Malachi, and their corruption is 
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severely denounced. Tithes for the support of the priests Mai. 3:8,9. 
were still in force, but were reluctantly paid. 

(c) Sacrifice was at once renewed at Jerusalem upon Ezra 3: 2, 3. 
the return from exile. One of the earliest acts was the 
erection of an altar of burnt-offering upon the site 

of the former temple, that the regular sacrifices might 
be offered to Jehovah. These sacrifices were probably 
those provided for in Deuteronomy (cf. §27 (4)) and 
earlier laws. Malachi denounces those who bring Mai.ii : 7, 8, 12-14 ; 

Mai. 3:8. 

maimed, imperfect, and polluted offerings, and insists 
upon the best of everything as an offering to Jeho- 
vah. 

(d) Times and seasons. — These probably continued 
the same as before under the Deuteronomic law. 
Specific mention is made, in the literature that comes Ezra 3: 4, 5; 
from these days, only of the Feast of the New Moon, the zech. 9 7?i-7; 
Feast of Tabernacles, the Passover, and of four fasts ^ ' I ' 19 ' 
which had been observed every year since the beginning 

of the exile. 

(e) Other acts of worship. — (1) Music and singing are Ezra3: 10, h. 
mentioned in connection with the laying of the founda- 
tion stone of the temple. (2) Vows were still made. Mai. 1: i<. 

(3) Sorcery was not even yet wholly uprooted. (4) That Hehii-'-n; 2:4; 
the habit of prayer was not forgotten is clear from Nehe- e c " 
miah's statements concerning himself at a little later 
time. 

§ 34. The Priestly Character of the Prophetic Work of 
these later years is seen in — 

(a) The emphasis laid upon the necessity of build- Hag. i:8-io; 
ing the temple as a prerequisite to the enjoyment of 6°: j'2-15 1 . ' 4 9 ' 
Jehovah's favor. This is the main theme of Haggai's 
prophecy. 

(i) The prominence given to priestly interests in the zech. 3:1-10; 
utterances of Zechariah, who speaks of the temple, the 7-1-7; 8:'i8,'ia. 
high-priest, fasts, feasts, etc. 

(c) The large place given to matters pertaining to Mai. 1:6-14; 
worship in the book of Malachi, which probably comes Mai.*3?i-4; 
from the very end of this period. The main interest of Mai.V™.' 
the author seems to be centered in an effort to reform 
the ritual and those who have charge of it. 
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§ 35. The Songs and Hymns of the Middle Period are 

very numerous. Their spirit may be gathered from the 

following examples : 
P!s - 46; 48 - (i) Songs celebrating the deliverance of Jerusalem, 

as in the days of Hezekiah. 
Pss. 36; 54; 64. (2) Songs describing the wickedness of the times, 

as in the days of Manasseh. 
Pss. 80531. (3) Songs depicting the destruction of Jerusalem 

and the going into captivity. 
Ps«. 137; aa; 69; (4) Songs expressing the sense of loneliness and 

wretchedness of the exile. 
Pss.ia6;n5. (5) Songs celebrating the joy and gladness of the 

return from exile. 
Pss.io6;io7. (6) Songs of the second temple, written particularly 

for congregational worship. 

It is to be noted concerning the songs thus classi- 
fied— 

(a) That those of earlier date were considerably 
modified in the later days when the use of songs in 
congregational worship was more thoroughly established. 

(b) That it is exceedingly difficult to fix exactly the 
date of many psalms because of the lack of historical 
indications; /'. e., references to historical events. 

(c) That many psalms which seem to express indi- 
vidual experiences and aspirations are really congrega- 
tional in their character; i. e., they were written to express 
the feelings of a community. 

(d) That a fuller treatment of this part of the ele- 
ment of worship will be presented later. 



